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ABSTRACT 



A representative sample of Lynchburg, Virginia public school chil- 
dren were tested on racial attitudes in 1972 just as racial balance was 

instituted throughout- the school system. In 1976, after four years of 

study 

racial balance, the 1972/was replicated in order to find out if changes 
had taken place in racial attitudes. It was found that racial attitudes 
between the races (black and white) were more favorable, that social dis- 
tance between the races had decreased slightly, and that there was greater 
racial self -acceptance and a more favorable own-race evaluation by both 
races in 1976, These findings gave limited support to the structural- 
normative theory of prejudice and to the equal-status contact theory. 
They also suggested that racial attitudes were more likely to^become 
more favorable under racial balance if certain conditions were present. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Beginning with the 1971-72 school term the public schools of Lynchburg, 
Virginia were racially balanced. In the elementary and junior high schools 
this was achieved by busing; in the high schools it was achieved by having 
all 9th and 10th grade students attend the same school, and by having all 
11th and 12th graders attend the same school. The two races involved are 
blacks (Afro- Americans) and whites (Euro-Americans), 1 making up approximately 
one-third and two-thirds of the school population respectively. Early in 1972 
the author made a stud}' of racial attitudes of Lynchburg school children (Mor- 
land, 1972) in order to provide a base-line measurement at the time racial 
balance was instituted. In the spring of 1976, four years later, the 1972 
study was replicated in order to find out what was happening to racial atti- 
tudes under racial balance. This report gives the findings of the 1976 study. 

The replication study had several objectives. First, it sought to test 
the structural^normative theory of racial attitudes, namely that such attitudes 
are a function of social structure and norms rather than being the product of 
particular personality traits or an innate consciousnees of kind (Westie, 1964; 
Morland, 1969; Westie and Morland, 1971). The instituting of racial balance 
altered social structures and norms in the public schools. Consequently, it 
could be expected that changes in attitudes would result, provided the period 
of time was sufficient for the alterations in structure and norms. The earlier 
study modified the structural-normative theory by showing that the American 

1. The author prefers the more neutral terms "Afro-American" and "Euro- 
American" to the more commonly used "black" and "white." However , all four 
terms will be used to designate the two races. (See Williams and Morland, 1976). 
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norm was not one of the high evaluation of Euro-Americans by all Americans, 
as implied in previous studies (Bogardus, 1958; Morland, 1958; 1962; 1963a; 
1966; 1969; Westie and Morland, 1971), but rather the American norm is that 
persons should place the highest evaluation on their own race (Morland and 
Suthers, 1975). Thus, under racial balance Afro-American children would be 
expected to rate their own race more favorably at an earlier age than they 
did in 1971-72. Second, the study sought to provide a test for the equal- 
status contact theory. Under such a theory it is to be expected that racial 
bias would be reduced with racial balance (Pettigrew, 1971; VanderZanden, 1972 
460-69). Racial balance presumably provides for a greater opportunity to 
know members of another race as individuals than was the case under racial 
segregation. As a result, it should be less likely that school children will 
react to members of the other race in a categorical, stereotyped fashion. 
Third, the study tried to throw light on the question of what happens to self- 
esteem under racial integration (Asher and Allen, 1969), One hypothesis is 
that the feelings of self-acceptance and competence of minority children are 
enhanced (Erickson, 1959; White, 1959), while the other predicts that self- 
acceptance and competence will be lowered because of more frequent comparisons 
and direct competition with the more advantaged majority (Pettigrew, 1967). 
Finally, it was hoped that practical contributions could be made. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers might be better informed regarding what is happening 
to the attitudes of their students under racial balance. The research could 
give a more carefully measured finding than could be gained from impressions, 
rumors, and dramatic events. 

This report of findings is divided into two parts, as was true of the 
earlier study. The first part deals with pupils in kindergarten through the 
third grade, and the second with pupils in the sixth, eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth grades. 

8 
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PART I. RACIAL ATTITUDES OF YOUNGER CHILDREN 

The Sample 

The 1972 procedure for drawing the sample of younger children was fol- 
. lowed in the 1976 study. lists of names of pupils in the public schools, 
arranged alphabetically by year of birth, sex, and race, were obtained from 
the Lynchburg schools. From these lists a five percent random sample was 
drawi of pupils born in 1970, I969, I968, and I967, almost the same as those 
in kindergarten through the third grade. The parents of those selected were 
written a letter explaining the project and asking for permission to inter^ 
view their child in their home. A card was enclosed so that parents could 
sign to indicate their approval of the interview and suggest a time for a 
visit from the interviewer. Copies of the letter and card are found in 
Appendix A. From the initial mailing there was a 65 percent response from ' 
parents, so additional names were drawn at random until the five percent 
goal was reached. The total in the final sample was 157, reflecting very 
closely the age, race, and sex distribution of children in kindergarten 
and the first three grades of the public schools. 

Data Collection 

The measuring instrument used to test racial attitudes was the Mbrland 
Picture Interview (MPl), exactly the same instrument employed in the 1972 
study. The MPI consists of six 8 x 10 color photographs about which ques- 
tions are asked. The photographs were made by a professional photographer, 
and the Afro- and Euro-American children and adults who served as models 
were chosen so that there would be variety in skin color and hair form. 
Nonracial characteristics, including dress and facial expressions, were 
• kept as similar as possible. The children were of ages four through seven, 
and the adults were of ages similar to those of the parents of the children, 
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and in most cases they were the actual parents of the children. 

The following description of the photographs is given in the order in 

which they are shown to the respondent: 

Photograph 1. Six children of the respondent's race, three boys and 
three girls, sitting at a table drinking punch and eating cookies. 

Photograph 2. Six children of the other race, three boys and three 
girls, sitting at the same table drinking punch and eating cookies. 

Photograph 3. Six men, three of each race, holding cups and looking 
at a buok. 

Photograph 4. Six women, three of each race, holding cups and talking 
with one another. 

Photograph 5. Six girls, three of each race, sitting around a table 
and looking at books. 

Photograph 6. Six boys, three of each race, sitting around the same 
table and looking at books. 

Interviewers were carefully trained in the administration of the MPI 
and the use of a precoded sheet to record answers. They interviewed children 
only of their own race. When in the home, the interviewers requested to be 
alone with the respondent, and this request was almost always granted. An 

interview took from six to ten minutes, and, as promised, the child was given 

2 

a present at the end of the questioning. 

The respondents were shown the set of photographs twice. The first time 
no mention of race was made, and the respondents were asked which of the 
children in the photographs they would be willing to play with, which they 
looked most like, which they would rather be, which was the best looking, 
which was the best student, and which' was the nicest. They were also asked 
which of the men looked most like their father, and which woman looked most 

2. The interviewers were Robin Chambers, Robin Giorgi, and Lyn Morland. 
Leighton Clarke and Linda Quintero helped to draw the sample and send out 
letters. Robin Giorgi, Elke Hellstern, Kathy Morland, and Lyn Morland helped 
with the data analysis, and linda Kelley typed the entire manuscript. The 
author gratefully acknowledges the help of these college students. 
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lake their mother. The second time the photographs were shown, the respon- 
dents were asked for each picture whether they saw a black person, a white 
person, a colored person, a Negro, and a Caucasian, The complete set of 
questions used in the interview is found in Appendix B*-^ 

The interview was designed to determine the following aspects of racial 
attitudes s racial acceptance; racial preference; racial self-pref erence; 
perception of racial similarity of self and of parents; racial bias; and 
racial classification ability. The findings for each of these aspects in 
the 1976 study will be compared with the findings in 1972. 

Racial "Acceptance 

Respondents were given three chances to say if they would like to play 
with children of their own race and three chances to say if they would like 
to play with children of the other race. They were asked both about groups 
and about individuals of both sexes. For Photographs 1 and 2 (groups), 
Photograph 5 (girls), and Photograph 6 (boys), the questions were, "Would 
you like to play with these children (or this child)?" followed by "Why?' 1 
or "Why not?" The responses were scored as "Acceptance" if respondents indi- 
cated a majority of times that they would like to play with those in ques- 
tion, "Nonacceptance" if they said most frequently they would not like to 
play with those in the photographs for any non-racial reason, and "Rejection" 
if they said they would not like to play ^^dth those depicted for racial 
reasons.^ Table 1 shows no significant difference between the two time 

3. There is also a full description of the MPI, including tests of 
validity and race~of-examiner effects in Williams and Morland, 1976: 
183-84; 329-35. 

4o An answer scored as "Nonacceptance" was: "Because I don't know who 
he iSo" Answers scored as "Rejection" were: "Because white children are 
mean," and "I don't like blacks." 
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pariois for either race in own-race acceptance. The great majority of both 
racrs readily accepted the models of their own race, and nc respondeat rejected 
ar;> one of his own race. There was an increase in even greater acceptance in 
cozh racial categories in 1976, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 



Table 1. Accept ance of Own Race by Public School Pupils of Ages Six through 
Nine, by Race, in 1972 and 1976 



Racial Categorj- 
axid Year 




Acceptance 
(Percent) 


Nonacceptance 
(Percent) 


Rejection 
(Percent) 


Afr>-ib»rieans 1972 


(N-50) 


92.0 


6.0 


- 0.0 


1976 


(N-51) 


96.1 


3.9 


0.0 


Bur :-~ American: 1972 


(N-103) 


90,3 


9.7 


0.0 


1976 


(N=106) 


„2&£ 


2.8 


0.0 



4» 



Table 2 gives the results for the acceptance of the other race. Afro- 
ATT-.riran students in 1976 did not differ significantly from ohose in 1972 in 
t-T'^ir willingness to accept the Euro-American models in the photographs, with 
at. Li over three-fourths accepting them in both years. However, there was a 
~: at! s^i.? ally significant increase in the acceptance of Afro-American children 
rv Ecro-Am-rirars, and, interestingly, just about the same percentage of the 
S^T": "hi Idren accepted Afro children in 1976 as Afro children accepted Euro 



Tarle 2 0 Acceptance of Other Race by Public School Purdls of Ages Six through 

N:r.~ s Vy Rave, in 1Q72 and 1976 



Ra.-: il Cat-gory 
■x:id rear- 


Acceptance 
(Percent) 


Nonacceptance 
(Percent) 


Rejection 
(Percent) 


A' r:. -American J 1972 (»-50) 
1976 (N=51) 


86.0 
84.3 


8.0 
9.8 


6.0 
5.9 


S.^c- American : 1972 (N=103) 
1976 (N=106) 


* 66.0 
83.0 


15.5 
10.4 


18.5 
6.6 


^"Significant iy different 


from Euro-American : 


1976 at .02 level, 


by X2 test. 
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children in 1976 . This finding can be interpreted as giving support to the 
equal-status contact theory, which, in turn supports the structural-normative 
theory. As white children met black children in a situation of greater equality 
in status, brought about by a change in structure, the whites were significantly 
mora likely. .to accept blacks and far less likely or racial 

reasons, - 1 

Racial Preference 

Immediately following each of the questions on acceptance, the respondents 
were asked which ones in the photographs they would prefer to play with if they 
could not play with them all. They were asked to choose between the two racial 
groups' of children (Photographs 1 and 2), between girls of the two races (Pho- 
tograph 5), and between boys of the two races (Photograph 6). Replies were 
scored as "Prefer Own," "Prefer Other," or "Prefer Neither," depending on the 
most frequent response. Table 3 compares the replies for the two races in 
1972 and 1976. There are several significant differences in the findings. 
Both Afro- and Euro-American children were more likely in 1976 than in 1972 
to prefer models of their own race. This change might be expected from the 

Table 3<> Racial Preference of. Public School Pupils of Ages Six through Nine, 
by Race, in 1972 and 1976 



Racial Category 
and Tear 


Prefer Own 
(Percent) 


Prefer Other 
(Percent) 


Prefer Neither 
(Percent-)- 


Afro-Americans 1972 (N=50)# 
1976 (N=51)«* 


54.0 . 
64.7 


26.0 
33.3 




20.0 
2.0 


Euro -American: 1972 (N=103)t 
1976 (N=106) 


78.6 
. 88.7 


6.8 
7.5 




14.6 
3.8 


#Signif icantly different from Afro-American: 
■^Significant ly different from Euro-American; 
*Signif icantly different from Euro-American: 


1976 at .02 
1976 at .001 
1976 at .001 


level, 
level, 
level, 


by X2 test, 
by X2 test, 
by X2 test. 
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equal-status contact theory so far as Afro children, but not for the Euro 
children. Nor would the logic of equal-status contact predict the increase 
in Afro-American preference for the other race and the significant decrease * 
in both racial groupings in the "Prefer Neither" category. Perhaps some of 
the decrease in the latter category and the increase in preference for own 
race can be related to greater clarity by the respondents of the A 1 tricar 
norm that a person should prefer and identify with his own racial grouping 
(Morland and Suthers, 1975)- However, it should be noted also that Euro 
children were significantly more likely to prefer models of their race than 
Afro children to prefer models of their race both in 1976 as well *s in 1972. 
In ail likelihood this difference is a reflection of the continued superior 
place of Euro-Americans in the American social structure. 

Racial Self -Preference 

Racial self-preference was determined by asking the respondents which 
of the models in the photographs they would rather be. Girls were shown 
Photograph 5 and boys Photograph 6, and they were asked in regard to each 
of the racial pairs in the photographs, "Would you rather be this girl' (boy), 
or this one?" Then pointing to all of the children in the picture, the 
interviewer asked, "Which one would you most rather be?" Answers to this 
question are summarized in Table 4. For both Afro and Euro respondents 
there was an increase in self -preference for one's own race, with the difference 
fceing statistically significant for the Euro but not for the Afro children. 
This can be interpreted to mean that there was an increased tendency to 
conform to the American norm that a person should prefer and identify with 
hi 3 own racial category. As was true in the racial preference findings, 
however, the Euro respondents were significantly more likely to indicate 
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a self-pref erence for models of their own race than were the Afro respon- 
dents, a finding that can be interpreted as reflecting the more favorable 
position of whites in American society. 

Table 4. Racial Self -Preference of. Public School Pupils of Ages Six through 
Nine, by Race, in 1972 and 19?6 



Racial Category Prefer Own Prefer Other Prefer Neither 

and Year \ (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Afro-American: 1972 (N=50) 64. 0 32.0 4.0 

1976 (N=51)* 70.6 29.4 0.0 

Euro-American: 1972 (N=103)** ?8.< 12.6 8.7 

1976 (N-106) 91.5 7.5 0.9 



•^Significantly different from Euro-American: 1976 at .01 level by X2 test. 
**Significantly different from Euro-American: 1976 at .02 level by X2.test. ; 

Perception of Racial Similarity 

Three measures were made of the respondents 1 perception of racial 
similarity: to self, to father, and to mother. In the earlier study these 
measures were called racial-self identification responses. The expression^, 
"racial self-identif ication," however, carries a complex of meanings, and 
so the term racial similarity has been used because it is more precise and 
descriptive. 

Similarity to Self . To determine the respondents 1 perception of racial 
similarity to self, they were shown the photograph of the six children of 
their own sex, three of each race, and were asked about each racial pair, 
"Which one do you look more like? 1 ^ Subjects were then asked of all six 
children in the photograph, "Which one do you look.most like?" Responses 
to this latter question are summarized in Table 5. Two significant differences 
appear in the table, similar to some of the findings in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 
The 1972 Euro subjects were significantly less likely than the 1976 Euro sub- 
jects to say they looked like one of the Euro models, showing a change among 
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the Euro but not among the Afro subjects between the two time periods* It can 
also be noted that the Euro-Americans were significantly more likely to say 
they looked like Euro models than the Afro models were to say they looked like 
Afro models. 



Table 5. Perception of Racial Similarity to Self of Public School Children 
Ages Six through Nine, by Race, in 1972 and 1976 

Similarity Similarity Similarity 

Racial Category to Own to Other to Neither 

and Year (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Afro-American: 1972 (N-50) 82.0 

1*'% (N-51)* & 

Eyjo-American: 1972 (N*103)** - 78.6 
1976 (N-106) 96.2 



6.8 
1.9 



t 6.0' 
0.0 

14.6 
1.9 



^Significantly different from Euro-American: 1976 at .01 level by X2 test. 
-^Significantly different from Euro-American: 1976 at .001 level by X2 test, 

Similarity to Father . . Photograph 3 ot the six men, three of each race, 
was used to determine perception of similarity to father. The subject was 
asked for each of the three racial pairs , "Which one looks more like your 
father?" and then in regard to all six, "Which one looks most. like your 
father?" Table 6 gives the responses "-of -.she two racial groupings in 1972 
and in 1976. No statistically signif icst differences were found for either 
the Afro or Euro subjects when the I976 results were compared with those of 



Table 6. Perception of Racial Similarity to Father of Public School Chil- 
dren of Ages Six through Nine, by Race, in 1972 and I976 



Racial Category 
and Year 



Similarity 
to Own 
(Percent^) 



Similarity 
to Other 
(Percent) 



Similarity 
to Neither 
(Percent) 



Afro- American: 



1972 (N-50) 
1976 (N=51) 



Euro- Anglican: 1972 (N=l03 ) 
1976 (M=106) 



14.0 
9-8 

2.9 
9.4 



10.0. 
3.1 

12.6 
5.6 
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1972. It is also of interest to note that when the Afro and Euro subjects 
were compared there were likewise no statistically significant differences, 
for the Afro subjects were as likely as the Euro subjects to say that their 
fathers looked most like a model of their own race. 

Similarity to Mother . The procedure for determining the respondents 1 
perception of racial similarity of the models to their mothers was similar 
to that for the fathers, with the photograph of six women, three of each race- 
being used. For each racial pair in the photograph, subjects were asked which 
one looked more like their mother and, the \, which of the six looked most 
like their mother. The findings are reported in Table 7, which shows that 
neither of the races differed significantly in their responses in 1976 from 
the ones that had been given in 1972. Once again, however, Euro-American 
respondents were significantly more llkelij to identify their mothers with 
one of the Euro models than Afro-j4£2rdeaEL respondents to identify their 
mothers with one of the Afro models*. One other statistically significant 
difference can be noted when the JSJFJSc J^ro-Amerdxan responses in Tables 6 and 
7 are compared. The 1976 Afro respan&SK&s were significantly more likely to 



say their fathsars looked like one taf the Afro models than they were to say 

Table 7. Perception of Racial Similarity to Mother of Public School Chil- 
dren of Ages Six through Nine, by-irtace, in 1972 aoi I976 . 



Racial Category 
and Year 


Similarity 
%Q> Own 


Similarity 
to Other 
(Percent) 


SiTtrSarity 
to Beither 
(Percent) 


Afro-American: 1972 (N*50) 




16.0 


6.C 


1976 (N-51)* 




31-4 


1.9 


Euro- American: 1972 (N*103) 




2.9 


10.6 


1976 (N-106) 


9Q~& 


5.6 


3.8 



^Significantly different from Eur ©-American : 1976 at .001 level by X2 test. 
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that their mothers looked like one of the Afro models. Logically one might 
expect that these young children who have probably had much more contact with 
their mothers than their fathers would have responded in the opposite way. 
This same finding, however, has occu^ed in other studies of young Afro- 
Americans (Williams; and Morland, 1976; 199-200) and poses an interesting 
problem for investigation. 

Racial Bias 

Three measures were made of what might be termed racial bias or "positive 
prejudice," For Photograph 5 (girls of both races) and Photograph 6 (boys of 
both races), the respondents were asked -which of the girls was the prettiest 
and which of the boys was the best looking, which of the girls and which of 
the boys were the best students, and which of the girls and which of the boys 
were the nicest. Answers were recorded in terms of the race of the model 
selected. 

Table 8 summarizes the replies to which girl was considered prettiest 
and which boy the best looking. There were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the two years for either the Afro or the Euro respondents, 
although both racial groupings increased their "Neither Race" or "Not Sure" 
responses in 1976. When the 1972 responses of Afro and Euro subjects were 

Table 8. Responses' of Public School Children of Ages Six through Nine to the 
Questions, "Which Girl Is the Prettiest?" and "Which Boy Is the Best Looking?" 

by Race, in 1972 and 1976 ' : 

Children Children Neither 

of of Race, or 

Own Race Other Race Not Sure 

( Perc ent ) ( Per c ent ) ( Per c ent ) 

T 

Afro- American: 1972 (N=50) 46.0 28.0 26.0 

1976 (N-5D 45.1 11.8 43.1 

Euro-American: 1972 (N=a03) 62.1 7.8 30.1 

t 1976 (N=106) 57.5 3.8 38.7 



Racial Category 
and Year 
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' compared, there was a statistically significant difference, with the too 
mere likely to choose models of their own race. However, in 1976 there was 
no 'statistically significant difference between ine replies of the Afro and 
the Euro subjects. 

The replies to the questions of which of the girls and boys, in terms of 
the race of the model, were the nicest are found in Table 9. The Euro-America 



Table 9. Responses of Public School Children of Ages Six through Nine to the 
Questions, "Which Girl Is the Nicest?" and "Which Boy Is the Nicest?' 1 
by "Race, in.. 1972 and 1976 



Children Children Neither 

Racial Category of of Race, or 

and Year Own Race Other Race Not _ Sure 

(Percent ) (Percent ) (Perc ent ) 



Afro- American; 1972 (N=50)* 34*0 42.0 24.0 

1976 (N-5D 29.4 23.5 47.1 

.Euro-American: 1972 (N=103) ' 51. 5 13-6 34.9 
1976 (N=106) 49.1 ISO 35.8 



^Significantly different from Afro-American: 1976 at .04 level by X2 test. 



subjects responded in a similar way in 1976 and 1972, but the Af ro-Americans 
responded in. a significantly different way in the two years. In 1976 fewer 
of t..ne Afro subjects said that Euro models were nicest, and more of them 
indicated that the models of one race were no nicer than models of the othvz-r 
race. More of the Euro children than Afro children responded that models of 
their own race were nicest, but these differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant for the 1976 respondents. Hoover, there had been a statistically 
significant difference between th i 197^ Afro and Euro children. This finding 
indicates a move toward gr^ate^ similarity of response by the two racial 
groupings in 1976. 

The third question cr racial bias asked the subjects v:aich of these 
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in the photographs were the best students. The replies are given in Table 10. 
Euro-American subjects were significantly more likely to indicate models of 
their race than Afro-American subjects were to indicate models of their race, 
the same results that had been found in 1972. The 1976 Afro subjects did 
not differ significantly from the 1972 Afro subjects, nor did the 1976 Euro 
subjects differ significantly from the 1972 Euro subjects. 

T-^le iOr n*«< nses clT Public School Children of Ages Six through Nine to 
the Questions, "Whicsh Girl Is the Best Student ?»■ and "Which Boy Is the Best 
Student?" by Race, ±n 1972 and- 1976 



Racial Category 
and Year 




ChaTidren 
of 

Own, Race 
(Percent) 


Children 
of 

Other Race 
(Percent) 


Neither 
Race, or 
Not Sure 
(Percent) 


Afro-American: 1972 


(N=50) 


36.0 


40.0 


24.0 


1976 


(N=5D* 


43.1 


33.3- . 


23.5 


Euro-American: 1972 


(N=103) 


57.3 


11.6 


31.1 


1976 


(N=106) 


55.7 


14.2 


30.2 



^Significantly different from Euro-American: 1976 at .02 level by X2 test. 

Racial C la s sif i c at ion 

The final measure on the MPI concerns the ability of the subjects to 
classify persons in a racially "correct" manner, i. e., to apply racial 
labels in the way adults in our society do,. Racial seliJ-classif ication is 
determined by asking the subjects to which racial category they belong. 
As indicated earlier, this is the first time the MPI uses racial terms 
in an explicit manner. The measures of racial acceptance, preference, 
similarity, and bias dad not involve any mention of the race of the persons 
depicted, while racial slas sif ication ability and racial self-classification 
did use the racial t errs: themselves. 

Racial Classification Ability , One of fee problems in the measurement 
of the ability to classify races correctly is to determine Kfciah racial 
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designations are currently in widest use. So far as the major term to 
identify Euro-Americans is concerned, the problem has been minimal, for 
"white" has been consistently employed. "Caucasian" has occasionally been 
used, but not in everyday speech. Oh the other hand, there have been changes 
in the popularity of terms used for designating Afro-Americans. When the 

. best 1 in Lb* late 1930s and early 1940s they reported that "colored" 

4 

was the term most familiar to their subjects in both the north and sousUi 
(Clark and Clari, 1947). Later the term "Negro" was. widely used, followed by 
"black" toward -the end of the 1960s. Today, "black" is the designation that 
dominates, no~ only to denote the racial category but also to connote a philo- 
sophical and —ilitical position of considerable importance for many Afro- 
Americans. Actually, the MPI tested for the recognition of all of these 
terms. It d±~z so by beginning with Photograph 6 (three Afro and three Euro 
boys) and askxng the respondents if they saw a white person,, and, if so to 
point to the itfhite person. For the same photograph, questions were asked , 
azbout a black person, a Negro, a Caucasian, and a colored person. The same 
questions were then asked about Photograph 5 and the remaining photographs. 
If the subjects were correct each time, or if they missed only once, they 
were scored "High" in racial classification ability for the term in question. 
They were scored "Low" if they missed more than once. 

The terms "black" and "white" could be applied correctly to those in 
the pictures by all of the Afro-American respondents and by all but three 
of the Euro-Americans. This result was very similar to that found in 1972, 
when all afLthe subjects, both Afro and Euro, scored "High" in their know- 
ledge of these two terms. 

Quite different results were found, hower^r, in the ability to use' the 
other three terns, as Table 11 shows. There was a significant decline in 
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the number of respondents, both Afro and Euro, who could use the terms "color 
and "Negro" with high ability. "Caucasian" con : i .. known by compara- 

tively few of the subjects. A similar proportion oi .*u-o ■■ Erjro respondent 
scored "High" in their ability to use these terms in both 1972 and 1976. 
These results show how racial terminology can change dramatically in the rel- 
ative short span of four years. 

Table 11. Public School Children of Ages Six through Nine Scoring "High" in 
Their Ability to Use "Colored," "Negro," and "Caucasian," by Race, in 1972 
and 1976 

High Ability High Ability High Ability 
-Racial Category to Use to Use to Use 

and Year "Colored" "Negro" "Caucasian" 

(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 

Afro-American? 1972 (N*50)* 88.0 76.0 24.O 

1976 (N=51) 64.9 27.5 17.6 

Euro- American-. 1972 (N«103)** 87.4 70.9 5.8 
1976 (N=106) 60.4 . 27.4 14^2 

*Signif icantly different from Afro-American:1976 in ability to use "Colored" 
at .01 level and in ability to use "Negro" at .001 level by X2 test. 
•^Significantly different from Euro-American; 1976 in ability to use "Colored" 
at mOOX level and^abilit/ to use "Negro" at .001 level and in ability to 
use "Causasian" at .05 level by X2 test. 

Racial Self - Classif ication . The final question asked on the MPI determined 
racial self -classification of the respondents. Immediately after the questions 
on racial classification ability had been concluded, the respondents were asked, 
"Are you black, or are you white?" AH of the 1976. respondents, both Afrn and 
Euro, who scored "High" in their ability to use these two terms, answered 
correctly. In 1972 all but seven of the subjects had placed themselves in the 
correct racial category* 

It could be expected that when children are assigned to schools and tc 
classes within the schools on the basis of race in order to achieve racial 
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balance that they would realize to which race they belonged because of 

'•A 

their assignment, if they did not already know their racial affiliation., "i 
But the fact that all of these children in kindergarten through the third 
grade did know their race takes on special importance when compared with 
the racial self -classification of preschool children in Lynchburg. Between 
one-fourth and one-third of the Afro-American preschool children scoring 
high in racial classification ability have classified themselves as white 
in past studies e The latest of these studies was conducted in the spring 
and summer of 1975, and 35 percent of the Afro preschoolers who had demon- 
strated that they knew how to apply the terms "black" and "white" correctly 
to the models in the photographs said they were white (Savory, 1976) o For 
the Afro children in the beginning grades of the public schools, then, 
the 100 percent correct racial self-classification constitutes a change of 
considerable magnitude. Incidentally, the preschool Euro children of high 
racial classification ability rarely if ever place themselves in the incorrect 
racial category., 

Summary 

There were several significant changes in the responses of young Lynch- 
burg public school children after four years of racial balance,, Before 
summarizing these we need to remind ourselves that while the children being 
compared were of the same ages and in the same grades they were not the same 
children. In other words, we are not talking about differences in the re- 
sponses of identical children but rather the differences in the responses of 
children in a school system that has changed from being racially segregated 
to being racially balanced. We assume that the differences found in racial 
attitude are related to differences that have occurred in the school setting, 
although we cannot claim that The alteration in the school system alone 
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brought about the differences in response,, Other alterations have occurred 
in the Lynchburg community and in the nation that might well have affected 
attitudes. 

The major finding that supports the equal-status contact theory is that 

Euro students in 1976 were significantly more likely to accept Afro students 

than was the case in 1972. A corollary of the equal-status contact theory 

suggested by this study is that equal-status contact not only promotes more 

favorable attitudes across racial lines but also greater racial self-acceptance. 

The latter is particularly logical in a country where a basic norm is that a 

person should identify with and be proud .of the race to which the society says 

that person belongs (Morland and Suthers, 1975) . ■ In! support of this corollary 

of the equal-status contact theory is the significantly greater preference for 

Afro-Americans by Afro subjects in 19?6 0 And we need to recall that results of 

the MPI show that preference for one's own race does not mean rejection of the 

other race when no choice is involved. It might also be noted that for Euro 

subjects there were significant increases in 1976 in preference for own race, 
race 

own / self-pref erence, and perception of similarity to own race. 

Although the findings show that there was greater preference for and 
identification with their own race by bcth Afro and Euro respondents, the 
Euro children were significantly more likely to identify with their race 
than the Afro with theirs on six of the measures made in 1976* Signifi- 
cantly more Euro than Afro children preferred their own race, indicated own 
race self -preference, perceived themselves and their mothers as similar to 
models of their own race, and indicated that those of their race were the best 
students. These findings can be interpreted through the structural-normative 
theory to be a reflection of the greater power, status, and privilege Euro- 
Americans continue to have in American society* 

Although not necessarily related to racial attitude, one other significant 
difference between the 1972 and 1976 respondents was the decline in the number of 
\Afro and Euro children who knew the terms i! Negro" and "colored." 
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PART II. RACIAL ATTITUDES OF OLDER CHILDREN 

The MPI was not appropriate for determining the racial attitudes of 
children beyond the third grade. Therefore different measuring instru- 
ments were used with the older children , a semantic differential test 
to determine the direction of attitude and a social distance test to 
reveal the content of attitude. 

The Sample 

The same kinds of lists of names of students in the Lynchburg public 
schools as used with the younger children, namely alphabetical listings 
by year of birth, race, and sex, were employed in drawing the sample of 
older children. Random samples were drawn from those born in 1958, I960, 
1962, and 1964 in order to replicate the sample of the 1972 study. These 
students were primarily in the 12th, 10th, 8th, and 6th grades. A letter 
describing the study and inviting participation was mailed to each student 
selected. As was the procedure in 1972, the students were invited to 
Randolph-tfecon to fill in the questionnaires at specific times during the 
week. Each participant tvas promised the sum of five dollars to compensate 
for time and travel. A post card was enclosed on which the respondent 
could indicate his willingness to participate and the time he would like ■ 
to come. A place on the card was provided for the signature of the parent 
or guardian to give approval for their child to participate. A copy of 
the letter of invitation and of the card enclosed is found in Appendix C 
About sixty percent of those selected returned cards saying uhey would 
participate and actually came for the testing. Additional names were 
chosen at random until the sample totaled 160, about five percent of the 
Lynchburg public school children born in the stated years. Of the 160, 
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53 were Afro- Americans and 107 Euro-Americans, almost exactly the same 
proportion of the two races in the age categories from which the sample 
was drawn,, Also, males and females were almost equal in number in the 
age and racial categories. Table 12 compares the make-up of the 1972 
and 1976 samples. It* would have been possible to have exactly matched 
the 1972 sample in the numbers in each age and racial category in the 
1976 sample, but this would have made the latter non-randoiii. The random 
sample made it possible to generalize to all of the Lynchburg public school 
children of those ages for 1976 as well as for 1972. 

Table 12 . Number of Students in the 1972 and 1976 Random Samples of Older 

Public School Children , by Race and by Age a 

" " " Race of Respondent 



Age of Afro-American Euro- American 

Respondent 1972 1975 1972 1976 

12 Years of Age 11 12 25 27 

14 Years of Age 10 12 29 30 
16 Years of Age 17 19 27 28 

15 Years of Age 12 10 25 22 
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Totals _ 50 53 106 107 

Data Collection 

The same measuring instruments used in 1972 were used in 1976 in 
order for direct comparisons to be made. The semantic differential test- 
was constructed by taking ten pairs of evaluative adjectives from those 
which had been factor analyzed by Osgood and his associates (1957)- There 
is considerable evidence which shows that these evaluative adjectives 
measure attitude (Morland and Williams, 1969; Williams and Roberson, 
I967). Eighteen different concepts were evaluated by the semantic dif- 
ferential test. First were five race-related color names: red, black, 
brown, white, and yellow. Next came two reference terms, friend and 
enemy, which served to check the validity of the measure. Finally came 
eight racial-ethnic terms: American, Chinese American, Black American, 
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Mexican American, Japanese American, White American, Puerto Rican American, 
and American Indian. A sample sheet from the semantic differential test, 
along with the set of directions, is found in Appendix D. 

The second measure of the attitudes of older children was a modified 
Bogardus social distance test (Bogardus, 1958). Questions similar to those 
on the standard social distance test were devised and tested with Randolph- 
Macon students. Seven revisions of the test were made before consistent 
social distance ratings were given. The form of the test used asked the 
respondents to indicate if they would be willing to have a member of the 
particular category in question (e.g., American Indian) to go to a party 
they were attending, live in their neighborhood, be a member of their 
team, live next door, go to a party as their date, marry their brother or 
sister, be a close friend, marry them. These questions were asked for the 
following: American Indian, Black American, Chinese American, Japanese 
American, Mexican American, Puerto Rican American, and White American. One 
page of the social distance test and the directions for taking it are found 
in Appendix E. 

The semantic differential and social distance tests supplement each 
other. The semantic differential gives the direction of attitude, while 
the social distance test gives insight into the content of the attitude 
(Woodmansee and Cook, 1967). Used together, these two tests can shew 
whether there has been a change in direction or in content of racial at- 
titudes, or in both. 

Results of the Semantic Differential Test 

The particular color name, reference group, or racial-ethnic category 
reacted to in the semantic differential test received a scorn based on the 
assignment of the digits 1 through 7 to the positions between each paired 
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set of* adjectives. The digit 1 was assigned the most favorable response 
and 7 the least favorable. With ten adjective pairs in the test, there were 
ten numerical assignments for each of the concepts rated for each of the 
respondents. The mean evaluative scores calculated for each concept by- 
race of the respondent and for each of the two years of testing are 
summarized in Table 13- 



Table 13- Mean Semantic Differential Evaluative Scores* Assigned to 
Concepts by Older** Public School Children, by Race, in 19?2,.and 1976 

Kace of Respondent 



Concept. 


Afro- 


-American 


Euro-American 


Evaluat ed 


1972 


1976 


1972 


1976 


Red 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


Black 


2.8 


' 3.2 


4.7 


4.8 


Brown 


3.5 


2.9 


4.1 


4.2 


White 


3.1 


2.7 


2.2 


2.2 


Yellow 


2.6 


2.4 


2.8 


2.5 


Friend 


2.1 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


Enemy 


5.7 


5.4 


5.9 


5.9 


American 


3.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


Chinese American 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


Bla:-k American 


2.4 


2.3 


3.6 


3.5 


Mexican American 


3.3 


2.8 


3.1 


3.5 


Japanese American 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


White American 


3.3 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


Puerto Rican American 


3.0 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


American Indian 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 ' 



*The lower the score, the more favorable the evaluation,, The possible 
range is from 1.0 (most favorable) to 7.0 (least favorable). 
**Random samples of ages 12, 14, 16, and 18. 



There are several findings that stand out in this table. First, the 
Afro- American students in 1976 gave a more favorable evaluation of "White 
American' 1 than did the Afro-American students in 1972. likewise, Euro- 
American stiij|ents in 1976 had a more favorable evaluation of "Black A-. 
merican' 1 than was the case with Euro-American students in 1972. These 
results are in accord with what would be expected from the equal-status 
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contact theory. Another significant finding is that "American 11 was more 
favorably evaluated by Afro-American students in 1976 than in 1972, and 
it was evaluated very much like "Black American" in 1976 in contrast to 
t,he 1972 study. In fact, "American" was evaluated more favorably by Afro- 
than by Euro-Americans. It is interesting to note that both Afro and Euro 
students evaluated "American" more favorably than any other racial-ethnic 
category, including the one to which the respondent belonged. It can also 
be noted that almost all of the racial-ethnic categories were evaluated 
more favorably in 1976 than in 1972 by both racial groupings, possibly 
reflecting the renewed emphasis in American society on cultural pluralism 
and ethnicity. 

Two other findings will be noted. The color "Black" was rated less 
favorably by both Afro- and Euro-American students in 1976 compared to 
1972. This was not expected because of the emphasis on black being 
beautiful during the four-year period. Finally, the concepts "Friend" 
and "Enemy" again served as a useful check on the validity of the semantic 
differential test as a measure of favorable and unfavorable attitudes. 
"Friend" was rated most favorably and "Enemy" least favorably of all the 
concepts by both racial groupings. 

In the 1972 semantic differential scores there were systematic vari- 
ations by age among the Afro-American students but not among the Euro. 
In the scores of that year, the Afro respondents rated "American" and 
"White American" less and less favorably and "Black American" more and 
more favorably with the increase in respondent age. On the other hand, 
the Euro respondents did not vary by age, or at least they had no pat- 
terned variation. Table 1U gives responses by age for both races for 
1972 and 1976. The Afro-American respondents did not vary as systematically 
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Ta -3 I..., Mean Semantic Differential "Evaluation Scores* Assigned to 
Aat, iz . . Black American, and White- American by Older Public School 
Stud - by Race and by Age, in l^fZ and 1976 



? .a:-r a: .r'Age Category Evaluated 

American Black Amerliasg r fffiite Arr-erican 

- v sr : - 1972 l<?~z 1972 l-?c 1972 1976 



j.: „ - r ,. f ,f Age 2.7 3.2 2.3 2.3 2.1 

i f Age 2.2 2.1 2.5 2.9 2.9 

Jfe* jf Age 3.4 1. : 2.1 1.8 3.5 2 0 5 

13 Sea f Age 3.7 2o 2.4 2.9 3,9 3.1 

EurcK^Wc- anr 

12 -Sear of Age 2.3 ZO. 3.4 3.1 2.4 2.2 

14 3*?r .5 of Age 2.4 2.4 3.4 3.5 2.3 2.6 
16 3- 5 of Age 2.1 2.6 3.6 3.3 2.3 2 0 6 
18 Years of Age 2.9 2.5 3.9 3.9 3.1 3.1 

'--The lower the score, the more favorable the evaluation. The possible 

range is from 1.0 (most favorable) to 7.0 (least favorable). 



by age in 19?6 as they did in 1976- In this way they were closer to the 
Euro respondents in having no clear-cut relationship between response and 
age. This break-down by age shows us that in all but . one of the age cate- 
gories the Afro-American respondents had a more favorable response to 
"American" and "White American" than was true in 1972. Further inspection 
of the data shows that Afro-Americans continued to rate "White American" 
mere favorably than Euro-Americarfi rated "Black American," " ■ f 

R esults of the Social Distance Test 

The Bogardus social distance scale is designed to determine two 
aspects of racial attitude, the nearness of relationship accorded members 
of the category in question and the kind of relationship that the respon- 
dent would be willing to grant. The modified social distance scale utilized 
in this study sought to do these two things, but it changed the possible 
responses by adding "Not Sure" to the "Yes" and "No" replies usually found 
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on the Bogardus scale. This or : 'til— tthe scoring vas someuha: different 
on the modified scale. Each respswe was scored 1, each M .. .'^ Sure" 

4.5, and each "No" 8, The tc-.vlL^ ^h&e ^plies for th- eight cuesrions on 
the social distance tes~ were «~v. art: ivided by 8, so that the ssible 
range of responses would be fror. - O f--- least social distance) tc 3.0 
(the nost social distance). 

The mean social distance -scorr-ft*,, r^r " ac e of the respondents, are 
given In Table 15 for 1972 and , -T- general way these responses 

follow the directions of the re^ .Jifis- con the semantic differential. The 
least social distance, as might - oxp^r:sd, was for the racial category 
to which the respondent belonged JLi -Americans showed less social dis- 
tance for "White American" than 1 .ro-*fciericans showed for "Black American." 

Table 15. Mean Social Distance Secures* Assigned to Racial-Ethnic Categories 

by Older** Public School Child ren, by Hace, in 1972 and 1976 : 

Race of Respondent 

Concent Afro-American Euro-American 

1972 1976 

2.3 2.1 

4.1 3o9 
2.6 2.5 

2.5 2.5 

2.6 2,3 

2.7 2.4 

1.2 ' 1.2 



Evaluat ed 


1972 


1976 


American Indian 


. 2.9 


2, 9 


Black American 


1.8 




Chinese American 


3.3 




•Japanese American 


3.7 


">.5 


Mexican American 


3.2 


>.3 


Puerto Rican American 


3*3 


-1 


White American 


3.7 


3.1 



*The lower the score, the less the social distance,, The possible 
range is from 1.0 (least distance) to 8.0 (most distance) „ 
■frfrRando m sample of ages 12, 14, 16, and 18. 

Although the social distance scores i:r. 1976 were very close to those in 
1972, there were two important differences . Afro-American respondents 
had a lower social distance scor Cor "White American 11 in 1976 than in 
1972, and Euro-Americans had a lowe: social distance score for "Black 
American 11 in 1976 compared to 1972. Once again, this decrease in social 
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;ee, although not great , is m accord with the equal-status contact 



nec r 



Table 16 gives the mean social distance scores foAhe four age cate- 
or i ~ ~ t : "'hi n e a ch of t he t ~ c- e s . Af r c>-Arieri can r e spon s es shewed less social 
:-i..ce from "White American" in. thr~e of the four age categories in 1976 
as - "-pared 1?72, Also, ^n 1976 there was a consistent decrease in social 
d:-.5~ .ace from "White American" by age among the Af ro- American students. 
3«;t; of t,hese findings lend some support to the equal-sx-atus contact theory. 
TL-r. -r were siaeable decreases in the 1976 Euro-American social distance 



Ta:l-. lb a Mean Social Distance Scores* Assigned to Black American and to 
¥ira:~ American by Older Public School Students, by Race and by Age, in 
19?2 ^nd 19?6 







Racial Category 


Scored 




Race and Age 


Black 


American 


White Am 


erican 


of Respondent, 


1972 


. 1976 


1972 


1976 


A f ro -American : 










12 Tears of Age 


2.8 


2.7 


4.0 


3.3 


L4 Tears of Age 


1.7 


2.0 


3.4 


3.2 


'It Tsars of Age 


1.7 


1.7 


4.S 


3.0 


1: "fears of Age 


1.0 


1.6 


2.7 


2.9 


Eur : -American s 










12 Tears of Age 


4.6 


4,1 


1.3 




lh Tears of Age 


4.1 


4.2 


1.0 


1.3 


16 Tears of Age 


4.1 


3.4 


1.2 


1.2 


Tears of Age 


3.S 


3.S 


1.1 


1.1 


*The lower the score 


j the less the 


social distance. 


The possible 


range is from 1.0 


(least, distance) to 8.0 (most distance). 





scores iz-r "Black American" in two of the age categories, compared to 
1972 scores. In the c'her tv/o age categories, however, there was 
almost- no difference betwe-en the mean scores in the two years. Again,' 
these findings give limited support to the equal-status contact theory. 
As was the case in 1972, Afro-American students showed a decrease 
in social distance for n Black American" with an increase in age. This 
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is nor e log- air ■ r-alated to the increas a cli.- itr- : ' the so- 
cietal norm that Amerucauis should prefer and ic= - if y isit.h t eir own ra- 
cial ca.- egory^ rat.ner thsn 10 the consequences c; equ^_- - ^iu.s contact 

it-self As stated earl: ^r, t - ~ clarification o; his nrrm be thought 

the 

oi as corollary-to- equ^lr-sT*-r^as contact theory.. Eurc— Ar. rrican students, 
hr-weve: . had less soeiaL_:rist in-e from "White American" than Afro -American 
naa f r jZu "Black American ! in each age category ^ on:e agaun reelecting the 
more favcr able position of whites in American soct =ty« 

3 uinnia ry 

The najor finding in comparing the responses of the older public 
school students in 1972 and 1976 is a more f avorable attitude in 1976 
of the two races toward ;cne anotaer. 3oth the direction of the attitude 
(as measured '.r,y the semsirtic differential) and the contest of the atti- 
tude (as measured by the social distance scale) were more favorable. 
This finding us in accord with the structural-normative and equal- st at ua 
contact theories, and it raises an interesting question about the con- 
clusion of a recent study of the effects of equal-status c .ntact „ In 
that stuay, Hobinson and Preston '1976) found that contact between black 
and white teachers in an rn-trainnng instif^e on school desegregation 
in Houston, Texas .was i^ore eff ective in bringing about a Lessening of 
prejudice in whites than m blacks* The sasaors attributed the dif- 
ference to the ways in wh±ch blacks and idtes vu^ved the contact. For 
whites the interracial.. inst it urs was perceived *:\ ^cual-status contact-, 
but blacks did not view ±l thu~ -way. In Lynchburg the studsnts of both 
races had more favorable :a~titucre5 toward one another afxe-r four years 
of racial balance. It would be informative to know if botih Afro and 
Euro students considered the contact in the schools to be on the basis 
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equality T ?re are, a-rever :wc ctaer factors in the- arnehburg 
71: -at icn that: * rre not present ;_a the Houston study, ahe*jp£eater 
:.-cunt of tine aaid the yc. angar ayes' tf -the participants. 3v ;i of 
."-.59 factor i at "-veil .are coiiari - -mad to difference 3 art -.he results 
.a the studies., 

Another ama. riant finding Kiin a* older students the? needs o be 
*: _.ghlighted as tae change t~" Afro- «bsa:ac&n students tc a tmore favorable 
e^aiuaiaor. of ^aiterican" and to a greater similarity in at-* evaluation of 
"American" and "-3 lack American 11 ir. 197 - « This finding car. oe interpreted 
to mean that these Afro-American sa. udents tihctoght of themselves as Ameri- 
.an 5 in 1976 mere that. Afro- American students did in 1972 . 



CONCLUSION 

This replication Soudy had bath th.ecreti.cal and practacal objectives* 
Basically, it sought to find cat -hat happens ro the racial attitudes of 
school children ander racial balance in a public sch.~i system, that as, 
an d. situatirn in which the sr trial structure a char so taat- a dif- 

=r kind :f relations:""! v bea ,f~^ rues is rvequar : , ;r-^umably onfi 
in wai'.h the. 5 is equal--ataa:,a:s riant a...:t among* t'tie par:irtapants- Actording 
-o the st-ruc* aral-normat- ve th^orrj*. at is tfc« so-raa^- sir u,aaure that is 
cruaial in t: -e femutaan of nca^._ t.ha:t supparrc prsjutire 3 'and vath the 
change in structure, provided tha.--~ nas been ruraa fierri tame, there will 
be a change an norms „ With the- tar^rsaaon of —eater 1 quality in status 
with 'racial balance (a change in: 3-p.ea.5jL struct ure"), two kinds of predic- 
tions can be made: there will be a reduction of prejudice across racial 
lines and greater racial self-ar sep&ance by those in tne mznority race 
(changes in norms) 0 
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a - adted ext-nt, -D~h 1 those r jigs "-.T;r^--d wit - tie lyT.c: - ur-i 
. cc sc. 1 children durir.g 1 cur years 1: ra: d .fiance, In Is 7* * 
..ere ;reatc. acceptance and nor e favorable attai.:cier across .racial 1^ ran 
and 1 S3 52 : ial distance b etwee a the races * ha. aid in 1972 

Aasc. - r-= gverzer 'racial self-accept ac ;a generally, acre 
favor- :;le own-race evaluation t"bcth race- . . ;rur- .3 \;:\e?& 

: : *-?rr wa 3 si aniii : an" :hange an the dir- . :r r. _ . r: £ ;a* ;ra, le racial 
■r.-.rit -dss, "here was in no instance a char.. :■ t\.v. ■: raid be cansr.i-rei an 
: r.r-'se fa', unfav arable -acial attitudes under : anal balance, 

L* pr actical terms, a.ais study auppora,s th- : .r.tenticn th£r rarial 
_ ilan.cv ir. rjablic scr.ooir can iaa/r toward ir- a f arraale ^acaal a It- it :ies 
-:-.-;cng aha students involved. At the sane tia.e, ar aces not -'an that 
r.avement in. to racially balanced schools la a suae _-:ienT cone ui ion for arc- 
izor ing acre favorable attitudes between tre races., On? variarle chat 
s.fects the outcome of a change an struct™ e. thai . a Ice 5 equal--: atus 
c rar act more likely, as air -a 17 71— ted c . ~ , as the att-ituie ca ?ar:ici 
pants t -:ward that change. If aha particir- ■•> ana more -=spe: _;liy th- 
p* rear, 5 of the participants, see the chanr- rtr-ac-tr:re : oward .r^c^r 
r quali' - of status as desirable, then " ~ez i r^r-...: liKeli'noac for 

a redu -.ran in racial prehear. — --alt (..ittsn, 1966; Robinson and 
Presto- . i?76). Lynchburg 1a relate :ly aa -11, with whites and blacks 
livinr ~n all parts of the clary, Altr.augh housing tends to be segregate! 
in t-h- various parts of the cit 7 , such segregation is by no means rigia 
Racial balance did not involve busing over long distances or away from 
veil-*- rtablished ethnic neipVoorr: rodJ, nor aid it involve sending chi^ire' 
ante w 'rat -ight be considered ttf &xr ^rri* neighbor v :ood 3 . While basing - 
achieve racial balance was 7 cr :u arans welcomed 11. -Lynchaurg, it. was 
adhered to, reluctantly by many, br, without significant dev8lopf£entN?f 
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pn ^t e 5 ; he els or the moving of families into surrounding counties i;: 
rrcxr 10 avoid extensive integration. Also, school and city officials 
were d-rterndned that the transition to racially balanced schools would 
PtA:;-. ar.d that the treatment of races In the schools would be 

Ai^z.T-ic*nal studies ne-ed to be made of the various conditions under 
■« nth racial balance in schools has taken plac-e and how t.t-se conditions 
are related t-o racial attitudes. Such studies could tesr.. further the 
structural-normative and equal-status contaci%theories. 
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APPENDIX A 
Letter and Card Sent to Younger Children 



Dear Parent, 

I aiti in charge of a research project on children's attitudes being 
conducted by Randolph-Macon. Prom a list of all the school children in 
Lynchb'org, I chose a few names at random, and your child, /name of child/, 
is among those chosen to be interviewed. The interview takes less than 
z -en minutes and consists of asking questions about a set of pictures. 
There are no right or -wrong answers to the questions, and children enjoy 
the "picture game/' Mien the project is completed, I shall be happy to^ 
mail you a copy of the -written report if you wishc The name of your child 
will not be used in any way in the report, for all of those interviewed 
are to be anonymous - -. 

One of my students would like to visit your home to conduct the inter- 
view on a day and at a time of your choosing. She will bring a gift for 
your child as a way of showing our appreciation for your help with the 
research project. 

Enclosed is a postcard with places for you to indicate the day of the 
week and the hoar of tire day that would usually be most convenient for the 
visit of the stmdent. When you return your card, the student who is to do 
the interviewing will telephone you to set up a definite day and hour for 
the visit. Or 70a may call me at Randolph-Macon, 846-7392, Extension 433 « 

I hope your reply is favorable and that you will return the card soon. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Kenneth Morland 
Professor 



I am willing fcr my child to be interviewed; Yes ; No 

" (signature of parent or guardian) ' —————— 

Name ox child— — ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(please print) 

Day of week preferred. , — — 

Time of day preferred 

Telephone: Yes ; No . If yes, Number: 
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APPENDIX B 



Iforland Picture Interview (MPl) 

General Explanation 



The picture interview is designed to measure racial acceptance, preference, 
self -preference, perception of racial similarity, bias, and racial classi- 
fication ability of young children. 

There are two parts to the interview. The first makes no mention of race 
and is designed to find out if the respondent accepts, prefers, and sees 
himself* and his parents as similar to his own or to the other race. The 
sec-end part- attempts to measure the ability of the respondent to apply 
r -j -rial terms correctly to the models in the pictures, to the interviewer, 
3. Ti'l t c hims elf o 



It t s r ew Que st i on 3 

Part- A» 

I.. First (or ^Second) Photograph (six white children, three boys and three 
girls), /This is the first picture for white respondents, the second 
for. blacky/ 
1, What- do you see in this picture? 

/This xs the initial warm-up question for each of the pictures in 
the first- part of the test. It is also designed to see if there 
is spontaneous racial awareness, which is indicated if the re- 
spondent employs any racial term in his answer^ 

-i 1 a Wo* fid yo_ like to play with these children? . Why or why not? 
/feus is scored as Acceptance if the respondent replies "Yes"; 
Hon- Acceptance if the respondent replies r No, M and answers the 
"Why hot? 11 with a non-racial reason; Rejection if the reply is 
?l No'' for a racial reason*/ 

II Second (or First) Photograph (six black children, three boys and three 
girls). ,/First picture for black respondents, second for whiteJ7 
i. What do you see in this picture? 

< 9 Would you Ijke to play with these children? Why or why not? 
3- (Pointing to both the first and second photographs) Would you 

rather play with these children, or with these?' 

/This is the first measure of racial preference^ 
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III* Third fhotograph (six men, three black and three white). 

1. What do you see in this picture? 

2. Does this man look more like your father or does he? (point 
to men of different races, and repeat the question for the 
other two racial pairs.) 

3o (pointing to all of the men) Which one looks most like your 
father? /a measure of perception of racial similarity/ 

IV e Fourth Photograph (six women, three white and three black) 

(Repeat the questions for the Third Photograph, using "mother 11 
instead of "father.") 

V. Fifth Photograph (six girls, three black and three white) 
1„ What do you see in this picture? 

2 e (Pointing to one of the blacks) Would you like to play with this 

girl? Why or why not? /an acceptance measure/ 
3, (Pointing to one of the whites) Would you like to play with this 

girl? Why or why not? /an acceptance measure/ 
u c (Pointing to all of the children) Which one would you most like 

to play with?) /a preference measure/ 
5. Which of these girls is the prettiest? /a bias question/ 

Which of these girls is the best student? /a bias question/ 
7c Which of these girls is the nicest? /a bias question/ 

(If the respondent is a girl, ask the following questions 
about the Fifth Photograph; if the respondent is a boy, ask 
the following questions about the Sixth Photograph.) 

(Pointing to each pair of black and white models) Do you look more 
like this girl or like that one? /measures of perception of similarity 
to self/ 

9. (Pointing to all of the girls) Which one do £ou look most like? 
/measure of perception of similarity to self/ 
10c (Pointing to each racial pair) Would you rather be this girl or 

that one? Measures of racial self -preference/ 
II, (Pointing to all of the girls) Which ^one would you most like to be? 
/measure of racial self-preference/ 

VI. Sixth Photograph (six boys, three white and three black) 

(Repeat the first seven questions under the Fifth Photograph. If the 
respondent is a boy, repeat the remaining questions under the Fifth 
Photograph.) 
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(Tell the subject that yon -want him to look at the pictures once inore. 
Beginning with the Sixth Photograph, and contamuiirg through the re- 
gaining photographs, ask the sub ject): 

^ Do you see a black person in his picture?' Point tc the black person. 

2. Do yc - see a -tfhite person in ^his picture" Point to ~:he white person. 

3. Do ^ou 23e a Negro in this picture? Point to ';/ne Ifiegro . 

L. «, Do you see a colored person zn this picttar.e? jrsinx to the 
colored person. 

5<, Do you see a Caucasian in this picture? Poiir: to the Caucasian. 

(For each of the terms above that the responds^ gets correct each 
tire, or irisses only once — i. e., for which respo:ndent scores; 
"High" ask the following without using tke pictures):: 

1. Am I /the interviewer/ black? 

2. An I white? 

3. An I a Negro? 
^ , Am I colored? 

Ar.i I a Caucasian? 
<' : . . Are you /the respondent? black? 

Are you wr.lt e? 
S, Are you a Negro? 
■? , Are ycu colored? 
;.C, Are 'you a Caucasian? 
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APPENDIX C 



Letter and Card Sent to Older Children 



Dear Student, 

I am in charge of a research project on. student attitudes which is 
being conducted by Randolph-Macon. You are among those who have been ran- 
domly chosen to participate in the study. We need your help in answering 
two questionnaires requiring about thirty minutes of your time. This is a 
study in which you will not be identified in any way, for all responses are 
to be anonymous. You will be giveh$5.00 to compensate for your time and 
transport ation. 

The questionnaires will be given at Randolph-Macon at the following 



You may choose any one of these times that is convenient* Enclosed is 
postal card on which you can indicate whether or not you wish to participate 
which of the days and times you plan to come, and a place for your parent or 
guardian to indicate approval. Come to Main Hall Lobby of the College, and 
ask at the Information Desk for Room 138, which is on the corridor just to 
the left as you enter Main Hall. 

I hope very much that you can." help us with this research project,. 



times: 



Wednesday, May 5th, at 4:00 and 5:00 PM 
Thursday, May 6th, at 4:00 and 5:00 PM 
Friday, May 7th, at 4:00 and 5:00 PM 
Saturday, May 8th, at 10:00 and 11*00 AM 



and 



Thursday, May 13th, at 4:00 and 5:00 PM 
Friday, May 14th, at 4:00 and 5:00 PM 
Saturday, May 15th, at 10:00 and 11:00 AM 



Sincerely yourSj 



«L Kenneth Morland 
Professor 




Name (please print) 



I am vailing to participate: Yes 



No 



I plan to come: 



at 



(day of week) 



(time of day) 



Signature of parent or guardian: 
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■ APPENDIX D 



Questionnaire I: Semantic Differential 



Directions s 

The purpose of this study is to find out how students feel about certain 
words. On each page that follows you will find a diffe^gnt word and be- 
neath it a set of adjectives. 

For example, assume that the word at the top of the page is PURPLE. If 
you feel that "this word is very closely related to one of the two pairs 
of adjectives found on each line, place your check-mark as follows: 

beautiful X : : : : : : ugly 

or 

beautiful i : : : : : X ugly 

If you feel that this word is quite closely related to one of the two 
pairs of adjectives found on each line, place your check-mark as follows: 

beautiful : X : : : : _: ugly 

or 

beautiful : : : : : X : ugly 



If* you feel that this word is only slightly related to one of the two 
pairs of adjectives found on each line, place your check-mark as follows: 

beautiful : : X : : : ; : ugly 

or 

beautiful j r : : X : : ugly 

If you feel that this word is no closer to one adjective than it is to the 
other, or if the adjectives are unrelated to the word, place your check- 
mark in the middle space, as follows: 

beautiful : : : X : : : . ugly 



Do not sign your name, but give the following information about yourself: 

Date of your birth ' 

(month) (day) (year) 

Your race 



Your sex 



Your grade in school 
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YELLOW 



beautiful : : : : : ■ : ugly 



clean : : : : : : dirty- 



sad : : : : : : happy 

fair : : : : : : unfair 



dishonest :::::: honest 



unpleasant : : : : : : ^ pleasant* 



brave : : : : : : cowardly 



awful : : : : : : nice 



cruel J : : : : : kind 

good : : : : : : bad 



(Each of the remaining pages of the questionnaire contained the above 
adjectives, with the following additional terms on separate pages: 
Reel; Black; Brown; White; Friend ; Enemyj American; Chinese 
American; Black American; Mexican American; Japanese American; 
White American; Puerto Rican American; and American Indian.) 
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APPEMDIX E 
Questionnaire II: Social Distance Test 



Directions: 

This study is an attempt to find out how Americans feel about each other. 
Do not sign. your name, but please give the following information about 
yourself : 

Date of your birth . 

(Jbnth) (Day) (Year) 

■ Your race 



Your sex 



Your grade in school 



When answering questions about the following groups, try to think of the 
group in general instead of any specific individual. It is your first, 
quick impression that is wanted. 



American Indians. I would be willing to have a member of this group: 



1. 


Go to a party I'm attending. 


Yes 


; No 


; Not 


sure 




live in my neighborhood. 


Yes 


; No 


; Not 


sure 


3- 


Be a member of my team. 


Yes 


; No 


; Not 


sure 


i 

0 


live next door to me. 


Yes 


No___ 


Not 


sure 


5. 


Go to a party as my date. 


Yes 


; No 


; Not 


■sure 


6. 


Marry my brother or my sister. 


Yes 


; No 


Not 


sure 




Be a close, personal friend of mine. 


Yes 


; No 


Not 


sure 




Marry me„ 


Yes 


; No 


; Not 


sure 



Comment : 



(The rest of the questionnaire contained the above statements to be used 
with .the following racial-ethnic categories: Black Americans; Chinese 
Americans ; . Japanese Americans; Mexican Americans; Puerto Rican 
Americans; and White Americans.) 
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